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is by applying the parable of the verse to his own 
case that the client learns what he is to do to 
avert evil. 

Mr. Clarke implies that it is the diviner who 
determines which of the several verses associated 
with each figure is appropriate to the client’s 
problem. Had he realized that it is not the 
diviner, but the client, who does the selecting, it 
might have been possible for him to explain the 
accuracy of the diviner’s predictions in more 
realistic terms than ‘telepathy’ or ‘ hyper- 
æsthesia.” On the other hand, Clarke is one of 
the very few writers to make the important 
point that “if they (the diviners) are honest 
“we must exclude the hypothesis that, through 
“their associates, they inquire into the affairs 
‘of their clients and thus know the probable 
“ subject of an inquiry and are enabled to pre- 
“scribe the measures which should be taken ” 
(p. 251). 

The discussion of the mythological or theological 
aspects of Ifa in Ilorin province cannot, of course, 
be criticized with as much assurance on the basis 
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of material from Ife, since there is so great a 
variation in such matters from one region to 
another within the Yoruba tribe. Nevertheless, 
from what Mr. Clarke himself has written, it 
would seem that in one instance at least the situa- 
tion in Ilorin is the same as it is in Ife, and not as 
he describes it. Namely, it would seem that in 
Ilorin, as in Ife, the word Ifa is used to mean both 
the system of divination and the deity who 
controls it ; and that this deity is known also as 
Qrunmila. Mr. Clarke has attempted to draw a 
distinction between Ifa, the ‘ oracle ’ or system of 
divination, and Qrunmila, the orisha or deity. 
Yet on the very next page he is forced to substitute 
Qrunmila for Ifa in order to interpret the state- 
ment that ‘ Elegba is the messenger of Ifa,’ thus 
equating the oracle with the deity. That Ifa is 
not simply an ‘impersonal force’ seems to be 
borne out by another statement that ‘‘ Etura Qus 
“is one of the . . . ‘sons of Ifa’,’’ and by the 
contention of Epega and Lijadu (quoted on the 
same page) that “ Ọrunmila and his Ifa words are 
one.” 
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THE INVULNERABLE HERO IN CELTIC LEGEND. By Ellen Ettlinger. 


2 Accounts relating to the magical outfit of 

the Celtic hero occur again and again in 
Celtic legend. The greater part of these narra- 
tions refers to natural objects credited with 
inherent miraculous virtue which were supposed 
to alter the course of events to the advantage of 
their owner. The way in which the magic 
assistance was effected is generally not disclosed, 
and we are left to assume that the soul of the 
warrior was sustained by his trust in his super- 
natural protection. The conviction of his ulti- 
mate success in warfare greatly increased his 
skill, enhanced his power of endurance and 
thereby contributed to the victory over the 
terrified and enfeebled opponent. 

Apart from this indefinite general way of help 
we are told that magical objects could bestow 
upon the Celtic hero two specified gifts, namely, 
those of invulnerability and invisibility. If we 
inquire into the origin of the idea of the in- 
vulnerable or invisible warrior it appears at first 
sight that these notions are survivals from an 
earlier period during which heroes were closely 
related to gods. But the analysis of the different 
instances will—so I trust—reveal that this origin 


can be attributed only to the conception of his 
invisibility. For we rarely find these two 
properties combined in the same hero, and it is 
only the invisible hero who achieves victory 
while the apparently invulnerable warrior is 
overcome in the end. 

I propose to begin by looking at the invulner- 
able Celtic warrior. The object which magically 
protects his body is either a horn skin or a belt. 
There is one instance in which a horn skin may be 
presupposed although it is not expressely spoken 
of: Dermid could only be killed by the heel.1 
Similar though more definite is the allusion in 
the story of Conganchnes mac Dedad (‘ The 
Horny-skin’): “spears or swords hurt him 
“not, but sprang from him as from horn.” 
When Niam asked him how he might be killed, 
he revealed that red-hot iron spits must be thrust 
into his soles.and through his shins. Niam 
instructed her father Celtchar how to proceed 
against Conganchnes and they succeeded in 


killing him.2 


* Campbell, J. G.: The Fians (London, 1891), p. 54. 
2 Meyer, K.: The Death-Tales of the Ulster Heroes 
(Todd Lecture Series, Vol. XIV) (Dublin, 1906), pp. 27-9. 
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From some passages in the Tain it seems 
possible to trace the origin of the horn-skin- 
covered warrior : 


Fergus warns Cuchulain: ‘‘ For unlike all to whom 
“it fell to fight and contend with thee... is 
“ Ferdiad . . . for he hath a horny skin about him 
‘in battle against a man, a belt, equally strong, 
“ victorious in battle, and neither points nor edges 
“are reddened upon it in the hour of strife and 
“ anger.” 


Cuchulain’s  battle-girdle is described 


elaborately : 


it is “ of tough, tanned, stout leather cut from the 
‘* forequarters of seven ox-hides of yearlings, so that 
“it reached from the slender parts of his waist to the 
“ stout part under his arm-pits. He was used to wear 
“it to keep off spears and points and irons and lances 
“and arrows. For in like manner they would bound 
“ back from it as if from stone or rock or horn they 
“ rebounded.” 3 


These passages from the Táin suggest that the 
horn skin was derived from the leathern battle- 
girdle which was used not only by the Irish 
Celts, but also by the Celts of the Hallstatt area, 
by the Umbrians, the Homeric Achæans 4 and by 
the Gauls.5 

As time went on a more complete armour was 
developed, and the former importance of the 
belt was forgotten. Legend preserved its memory 
either in form of a horn skin or as a belt with 
magical power. The compiler of the legend did 
his best to explain the efficiency of such a belt by 
ascribing it to the uncommon ability of its maker 
or to its provenance from legendary countries, as 
we shall see presently : 


“ When Cormac (Mac Art) was born the druidical 
‘“ smith of Ole Aiche puts five belts of defense upon 
“him: against slaying (or wounding), against 
“ drowning, against fire, against malediction, against 
‘* wild dogs (2.e.) against every evil.” § 

‘“ A fairy-sweetheart gave Caoilte (the fastest runner 
“ among the Fianns) a belt, telling him to put it on, 
“ and not be afraid of any man.” ’” 


3 Dunn, Joseph: The Ancient Irish Epic Tale Tain 
Bó Cúalnge (London, 1914), pp. 227, 188/9 (Loch also 
wore a horn skin when fighting with a man. Ibid., 

. 171). 
j 4 Ridgeway, (Sir) William: ‘The Date of the First 
Shaping of the Cuchulainn Saga,’ in Proc. Brit. Acad., 
Vol. IT (London, 1906), p. 156. 
5 Diodorus: Book V, 29. 


6 Reinhard, J. R.: The Survival of Geis in Medieval 


Romance (Halle, 1933), p. 119, quoted from Scéla 
Eogain agus Cormaic, ed. K. Meyer, ‘The Laud 
Genealogies and Tribal Histories,’ ZCP, VIII (1912), 
p. 310, lines 33 ff. 

* Campbell: op. cit., p. 64. 
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With the progress in armour magic became also 
associated with the new parts of the harness. 
This later development is reflected in a description 
of Lug: 

He “ wore Manannan’s Lorica upon him; and (its 

“ charm was such that) no one could be wounded 

“ below it nor above it; and he wore Manannan’s 


“ Breastpiece upon the ridge of his breast and front, 
“ so that no weapon could pierce him.” 8 


When the same Lug came to the assistance of 
Cuchulain the charioteer Laeg announced his 
arrival with these words : 

“ But him no one heeds, nor gives he heed to any 

“ one. No one shows him courtesy nor does he show 


“ courtesy to any one, like as if none saw him in the 
‘* camp of the four grand provinces of Erin.” ® 


While the gift of invulnerability was not at- 
tributed to Lug himself but to the cuirass he 
wore, his invisibility is innate; it is immanent. 
in him because of his divine nature. 

But this invisibility, though, unlike the quality 
of invulnerability, it is in origin an attribute of 
the gods, can be transferred by suitable means to 
the mortal Celtic hero, and will carry with it its 
victorious power. At first sight it appears as if 
there were two different ways of obtaining this 
boon, the possession of a magical object or the 
casting of a spell. 

In The Mabinogion we find twice references to 
magical rings which provide invisibility, they 
must, however, be attributed to the Norman- 
French setting of both stories.10 In purely Celtic 
legend one of the favourite requisites is the cloak 
of invisibility or the ‘ Veil of Illusion,’ or the 
‘magic wearing-garment.’ 11 We read about this 
magic mantle or veil in the Tain, in the Fenian 
cycle, in The Mabinogion, and even in the much 
later legendary history of the Battle of Clontarf, 
which took place a.D. 1014. 


Cuchulain received his veil of concealment, “ of 
‘“ raiment from Tir Tairngiré (‘ The Land of Promise’) 
“ which had been brought to him as a gift by Manannan 
“son of Ler from the king of Tir na Sorcha (‘The 
“* Land of Light °), his foster-father in magic.” 12 

In the Fenian cycle Aonghus put Grainne under the 


8 O’Curry: The Fate of the Children of Tuireann, 
Atlantis IV (London, 1863), p. 163. 

? Dunn: op. cit., p. 181. 

10 See Loomis, R. Sh., and Lindsay, J. Stirling: ‘ The 
Magic Horn and Cup in Celtic and Grail Tradition’ 
(Romanische Forschungen, Vol. XLV (Erlangen, 1931), 
p. 68; The Mabinogion, translated by T. P. Ellis and 
John Lloyd (Oxford, 1929), Vol. II, pp. 26, 70. 

11 The Mabinogion, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 68, note 66. 

12 Dunn: op. cit., p. 190. 
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border of his mantle of invisibility without knowledge 
and without perception of Finn,}% 

It was one of the properties of Gwenn, King Arthur’s 
mantle “‘ that upon whomsoever it was put, he became 
“lost to sight though he himself could see every 
c6 on e.” 14 

“ Caswallawn had flung the Veil of Illusion upon him, 
“ and no one saw him slay the men, only the sword.” 15 

“ The guardian fairy Eevin of Craglea loved (the 
“ young Dalcassian hero Dunlang O’Hartigan), and 
“on the evening before the Battle (of Clontarf) she 
“ came to him and tried to persuade him to stay away. 
“ For she said if he fought next day he was doomed to 
“ death. . . . But he told her he was resolved to go 
‘ to battle, even to certain death, rather than abandon 
“ Murrogh (his dearest comrade) at the hour of danger. 
“ When she found she could not prevail, she gave him 
“a magic cloak, and told him that so long as he wore 
“it, it would. make him invisible and keep him from 
“ danger, but that if he threw it off he would certainly 
“be killed. Next day, when the battle was raging 
“all round, Murrogh heard the voice of Dunlang 
“ over all the din, but could not see him; and he 
“ heard tremendous blows, and saw the Danes falling 
‘“ just beside him. At last taking breath for a moment 
“ he cried out, ‘ That voice is the voice, and these are 
“< surely the blows, of Dunlang O’Hartigan!’ 
“ Whereupon Dunlang, thinking it a disgrace to hide 
“ himself from his friends in battle, threw off the 
“cloak; and presently he fell slain at the feet of 
‘* Murrogh.”’ 16 


Are we given some hint about the nature of 
such a magic cloak? King Arthur’s mantle, 
Gwenn, was “ of diapered satin ” with “ an apple 
‘of ruddy gold at each corner thereof.” 17 The 
various views about this cloak have found expres- 
sion in the different translations of it: W. Lewis 
Jones speaks of a mantle; Lady Guest calls 
Gwenn a carpet;18 T. P. Ellis and J. Lloyd 
tell us about “a sheet in which the hero is 
“ wrapped.” 19 

In contrast to the costly appearance of this 
magical object is the grey cloak of Curaoi, re- 
minding us of grey mist and clouds. 


When Curaoi stopped the magic wheel that was in 
motion at the door of the fortress (on an island called 
Manainn), and thus enabled his followers to enter, he 
was disguised as a man with a grey cloak.?? 


13 See O’Grady, St. H.: ‘ The Pursuit after Diarmuid 
O’Duibhne and Grainne’ (Trans. Ossianic Society, 
Vol. III) (Dublin, 1857), p. 71. 

14 Jones, W. Lewis: King Arthur in History and 
Legend (Cambridge, 1911), p. 51. 

18 The Mabinogion, Branwen, daughter 
op. cit., Vol. I, p. 68. 

16 Joyce, P. W.: A Short History of Ireland (London, 
1893), pp. 219-220, note 3, quoted from ‘ Wars of the 
Gaels with the Galls,’ p. 173 ; and ‘ Feis Tighe Chondin,’ 
Osianic Soc., p. 98. 

17 Jones, W. Lewis: op. cit., p. 51. 

18 The Mabinogion (London, 1906), p. 143. 

19 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 15. 

20 Keating, Geoffrey: The History of Ireland, trans- 
lated by Rev. P. S. Dinneen, Vol. II (Irish Text Soc., 
Vol. VIII) (London, 1908), p. 223. 


of Llyr, 
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It seems to me that another type of the magical 
cloak producing invisibility is Laeg’s over-mantle, 
which consisted of raven’s feathers.?1 


A few lines later we read of Laeg’s casting “ a spell 

“of concealment over his horses and over his fellow 

' “ (Cuchulain), so that they were not visible to any one 

‘in the camp, while all in the camp were visible to them, 

“and over this veil of protection he wounded each 
“ one and through it and behind it.” ?? 


Though there is no suggestion in the Tain that 
it was only when he wore the magic cloak that 
Laeg could cast the spell of concealment, this 
would seem to be the case. This connexion be- 
tween the magic cloak and the spell, only vaguely 
remembered in the Tain, became apparently lost 
and later references to the spell are of uncertain 


character. 
In The Mabinogion the knowledge of the spell 
is remarked upon in a rather casual way < 


“ Arthur called Menw, the son of Teirgwaedd, be- 
‘“cause if they went into an infidel land, he might 
“ cast upon them an enchantment and magic, so that 
‘**no one should see them, and they should see every- 
“ one.” 23 


Obscure is also the occurrence of invisibility 
in the story of the sons of Midir : 


When, “ assisted by the Féinn, (they) fought against 
“ Bodb, Midir’s son and Caoilte went to the sid of 
“ Oengus for a physician to heal Oscar’s wounds ; 
“and then there arose a Féth Fiada around (them), 
“ so that (they) were invisible.” 4 


The point to be noticed here is that faeth 
fiada (‘the wild beast’s cry °) was also called the 
spell by means of which St. Patrick and his 
friends escaped from the enemy : 


“ Loegaire said to Patrick: ‘Come after me, O 
“cleric, to Tara, that I may believe in thee in 
“ < presence of the men of Ireland.’ And straightway 
“ he set an ambush on every path from the Graves of 
“ Fiace’s Men to Tara before Patrick, to slay him. 
“ But God permitted not this to him. Patrick went 
“ with eight young clerics and Benén as a gillie with 
“them, and Patrick blessed them before going. A 
“ cloak of darkness went over them so that not a man 
* of them appeared .. .” 25 


21 Dunn: op. cit., p. 187. The passage recording that 
“ Simon Magus had made (this over-mantle) as a gift 
“ for Darius Nero, king of the Romans (who) bestowed 
“it upon Conchobar ; Conchobar gave it to Cuchulain ; 
‘* Cuchulain presented it to Laeg son of Riangabair, his 
“ charioteer,”’ is doubtless a later interpolation. 

22 Ibid., p. 188. 

23 Op. cit., Kulhwch and Olwen, vol. I, p. 192. 

24 MacCulloch, J. A.: Celtic Mythology (Boston, 1918), 

. 55. 

a Stokes, Wh.: The Tripartite Life of Patrick, 
Part I (London, 1887), p. 47. 
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